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Chats With the Editor 


Best Eighth-graders 
| Have Known 


The temperature 
had gone down 
suddenly. Ponds 
that almost never 
froze had ice thick 
enough to skate on. 

I went to the 
church school, and 
two fourteen-year- 
olds met me at the 
door. “We're not 
going to your old 
Pathfinder meeting 
tonight,’’ they 
snarled. “We're go- 
ing skating.” 

They were true 

to their word. They 
went skating, and 
our Pathfinder meeting—without them— 
was the best, most peaceful, we had all 
year! 
I do not include those two girls among 
“the best eighth-graders I have known.” 
But that same night another: Pathfinder 
said, “Would it be all right, Elder Maxwell, 
if a friend and I left a few minutes early 
so we can skate?” 

What a difference! Of course I gave this 
girl permission, and as she left with her 
skates over her shoulder she called back, 
“Thank you so much for letting us go.” 
You can see why I include her among my 
best eighth-graders! 

I can’t possibly tell you about all the 
other wonderful eighth-graders I have 
known. There were the nine girls we took 
camping for a weekend. Those of you with 
long memories may remember I wrote 
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about them on August 6, 1958. They had 
graduated from the eighth grade the Thurs- 
day night before the Friday morning we 
left for camp. How kind they were to one 
another, how respectful to the adults, how 
reverent on Sabbath. I certainly include 
them on my list. 

Then, among others, I think of the whole 
class that graduated in 1960. They never 
seemed to worry about whether people 
treated them with due respect. Adults just 
naturally respected them, they were so re @® 9 
spectful to the adults. 

Whenever there was something to be 
done, they got in and did it. Grumble about 
having to stay in the junior Sabbath school? 
Never! They said they were glad to be 
there. They even said once or twice that 
they wished they didn’t have to leave. The 
leaders loved them for that! 

Pathfinders? The same wonderful atti- 
tude. They rounded up their friends and 
persuaded them to join. They entered into 
all the crafts and outings enthusiastically. 

Even after they graduated they came back 
in force to serve as teachers in Vacation 
Bible School. And when I organized a jun- 
ior choir during the Bible school, sixteen of 
these graduated eighth-graders joined the 
choir and helped me make it something 
really worth listening to. No wonder when 
they graduated everyone said, “These are 
the best eighth-graders ever.” 

They are freshmen in academy now, and 
the same praise follows them. When it was 
time for the school-paper campaign, they 
threw themselves into it and led the school 
in the number of subscriptions brought in. 

You may be sure that if you enter en- 
thusiastically into the plans of your Sabbath 
school and Pathfinder leaders, if you lift at 
home and help at school, folks will say that 
YOUR class-is “The best eighth grade we 
have ever known.” 

Next week will be the last in this series. 
I shall talk to you about how Jesus grew 
up. 

How about those letters? Remember, I’d 
like to hear what you think of the way 
adults treat you. Address: Lawrence Max- 
well, editor; JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, D.C. 





Your friend, 























Preacher Who Made Sinners Tremble 


By INEZ BRASIER 


A BOY pushed aside the velvet hangings 
at the windows of his father’s palace 
and looked down on the street. School 
friends on the corner glanced up and 
waved. One of them strummed his guitar 
louder, and the words of a ribald song 
drifted up to the window. 





REVIEW PICTURES 


A statue of Savonarola delivering a sermon. It is 
easy to see why sinners trembled when he preached! 


Farther down the street a group of people 
were dancing around a minstrel and tossing 
coins to beggars crouched against the build- 
ings. 

The boy at the window frowned. Such 
frivolity disgusted him, and he drew the 
hangings back across the window to shut 
out the foolish laughing and unpleasant 
jokes. 

He thought a minute, then picked up his 
favorite book. It would be all the company 
he wanted down by the river, where these 
street sounds could not be heard. 

He did not know that afternoon as he 
wandered along the riverbank that one day 
he would be a great preacher for God, with 
a name that all the world would honor—or 
hate. He only knew that he was Girolamo 
Savonarola, and that he liked to study. Espe- 
cially he had liked to study with his grand- 
father, who was respected as one of the 
wisest men in that part of Italy. His friends 
could not understand how anyone could 
like books and thinking that well. 

“Why don’t you play games with the rest 
of us?” they would say. “Why don’t you 
sing on the streets with us?” 

Savonarola only laughed and went on 
studying. When he was twenty he wished 
he could live in a monastery, but his mother 
persuaded him not to for a while. 

“You can study here at home,” she said. 
“You can become a great man and do much 
more good for our city here than you could 
if you shut yourself off from the world in a 
musty monastery.” 

But the more Savonarola thought about 
it, the more he was convinced he could 
serve God better in a monastery. 

Yet he stayed at home for three years to 
please his mother, and spent the time study- 
ing and memorizing entire books of the 
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Like Tracking a Ghost 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Qt don’t leave tracks. Therefore, 
you can’t follow them by their marks. 
Road runners on the desert do leave tracks. 
However, you would find it difficult to catch 
up with one by trailing him no matter how 
fast you traveled, for you could just as 
easily be going back the way he had come, 
as forward the way he was going. His 
tracks, you see, are the same front and back. 

A road runner’s four toes line up so as to 
leave two sets of ditto marks behind and 
before each foot. If the bird was running 
you might decide which way he was going 
by the deeper impress of the front toes. You 
just might. 

These directionless tracks are not the 
only strange thing about this desert bird, be- 
cause almost everything about him is 
strange. His feathers are mottled brown, 
black, olive, purple, and white. His foot- 
long body at a in a bill like a bayonet. His 

dark, slender tail sticks out a foot behind 
fim when he is running. When he stands 
still to look around to see what mischief he 
can get into, his tail goes up and down, up 
and down. When he goes into motion his 
long legs bend to hold him close to the 
ground. His speed is like that of a bullet. 
Many people call him a feathered lizard. 
Others say they don’t believe he exists even 
after they have seen him. He is so unlike 
other birds that it is about like trying to 


But seeing him is only a small part of the 
shock that comes from believing in him. 
Hearing him can make your spine tingle, 
your hair creep. Nothing, simply nothing 
could make such a blood-curdling noise! 
Harsh, rattly, rasping it is, yes. But its ex- 
plosive quality is what yanks you to your 
feet ready to flee from some terrible danger. 
George Bradt said when he grabbed a young 
one, it was like taking hold of a noise cov- 
ered with feathers. This noise is not vocal. 
That is why it is so outlandish. It is made 
by the grinding together of the two hard 
parts of the bird’s beak. 

So, all right, the road runner is a clown 
of the bird world. He lives up to it. He is 
playful with a solitary playfulness. He does 
not play with others of his kind. In fact, in 
all of my years on the desert I have never 
seen even two road runners together ex- 
cept at feeding time, and I'll tell you more 
about that in a minute. 

These birds play with leaves or scraps of 
paper blown across the desert. I have led 
one on and on by jerking a long string to 
which I had tied a wadded piece of white 
cloth. They run after surveyor’s chains. They 
race horseback riders, and they keep up sur- 
prisingly well too. 

Road runners eat lizards, insects, eggs, 
snakes, and plant seeds. Sworn enemies of 
the rattlesnake, they tear at the reptiles with 
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Head, foot, tracks, and a side view of a road runner. What interesting birds road runners are! 


the snake strikes. Watching their chance 
they rush in again, jump away again, until 
they wear the snake down. Once they can get 
a good hold, they whack the snake on the 
ground until the life is beaten out of it. 

Road runners lay five white eggs in nests 
that are so blended with the yucca or 
greasewood in which they are built that it is 
almost impossible to discover them. Their 
black-skinned babies hatch out naked and 
blind. By the time they are two weeks old 
they are fairly well feathered and will drop 
from the nest and run if disturbed. And 
even at this early age they can emit the un- 
canny noise that makes you wish you were 
somewhere else. 

The time when I saw several road runners 
together occurred when I had caught one 
that had lost its tail and broken its wing. 
Our desert homestead boasted a large mes- 
quite thicket. Dead mesquite limbs soon fill 
with white wood borers that reduce the 
wood fiber to dust. But in the process they 
become large, tasty bites for birds. 

To feed my road runner I took him to 
the mesquite and dug out grubs for him. 
Within a day or so another road runner 
showed up. I tossed grubs to him too. The 
next day I had five road runners to feed. 
They picked on my road runner until I had 
to keep him close by me to protect him. 
Even then they would dash in to snap at 
him savagely with their murderous bills, so 
determined were they. 

Now don’t ask me how the road runners 
found out about the free food supply, for I 
can’t tell you. I do know how they knew 
when to come, though. These birds have 


an uncanny sense of time. If one should de- 
cide to walk the crosspiece on your fence at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, you could set 
your watch by him. He would walk it ex- 
actly at eleven every morning as long as he 
walked it at all. Since I went to the mes- 
quite thicket right after breakfast at seven- 
thirty every morning, the birds had no trou- 
ble being there when I was. They were 
never late, they were never early. 

But my road runner was an ungrateful 
bird, whether male or female I never knew. 
When its wing had healed and it had 
grown a tail to flip up and down in time 
with the lifting up and letting down of its 
topknot, it began to wander off. And its 
absences became longer and longer as time 
went on. Finally, it showed up only at feed- 
ing time in the mesquite, accepted now by 
the others—which meant they paid it no at- 
tention whatever. 

Then when the season of the grubs was 
over, although I went to the mesquite sev- 
eral times at the appointed hour, I saw my 
road runner no more. Neither did I see the 
others. Some sixth sense had told them the 
food was exhausted, and they had gone 
searching elsewhere. 

You can know I did not try to track 
them. I was certain that the one I had doc- 
tored—after all the monkeyshines he had 
pulled, like tearing at my shoelaces and 
teasing the cat and dog—would no doubt 
have leaned backward at every step, press- 
ing his rear toes into the ground to foil me. 
Tracking ghosts would be less exasperat- 
ng wouldn't have to be bothered with 
tracks. 
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Chapter 12, Conclusion: God’s Victory 


If you missed the last chapter: 

After Satoo was left at the base of the volcano by 
Guru Mula and Gola, the Christian teacher rowed out 
and rescued him. When he and the boy reached shore, 
Satoo noticed that the fire mountain was more active 
than he had ever seen i it. A new mouth had o 
down near the sea. The frightened villagers had de- 

i mes and taken everything they could 
carry to the hills. Is. Chief Meradin—Satoo’s father—had 
forbidden any of the Christians to come with them. 
“Go to your teacher on the sand and sing your songs 
and pray your prayers,” he said. But the chief was 
really ss sad as he eres of what had happened to his 
son. When night fell and the non-Christian villagers 
were all in the hills, he and Tama, the witch man, 
set out together in a boat to bring Satoo off the island. 
‘When they arrived. of course, Satoo wasn’t there, and 

crack which fire and 


the men saw a great through 
brimstone byl billowi Had Satoo fallen into it? 
ief Meradin asked Tama to 


Quietly they rode back. 
stay in the vill to make sure none of the Christians 
sneaked up to hills. Next morning the witch man 
looked down sadly at the house on the . Sweet 
little Marta was there. He could hear her father sing- 
ing. What would happen to the family if the fire 
mountain blew up? 

S TAMA looked down over the house 

on the sand where the big red-haired 
teacher lived, he could make out, even 
from where he was standing in the Islam 
teachers’ garden, the green leaves and red 
blossoms and the neat walled-in yard around 
the teacher's house. All morning he watched 
the fierce anger of the fire mountain. Yet 
even above the thunder, the sound of sing- 
ing wafted up to him as the Christians in 
the teacher's garden sang the terrible day 
away. 

Something drew him toward the house 
on the sand, but he resisted. A couple of 
days ago he had been sure that he would 
follow the God of heaven. Now his mind 
filled with doubt, and his heart ached with 
sadness. 


The sun passed midheaven, but there 
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was no slackening of the volcano’s fury. 
Something terrible threatened. Sweat stood 
out on Tama’s body, yet he shivered with 
cold. He could not get Satoo out of his 
mind. He was sure, now, that the boy had 
fallen into the wide crack on the beach at 
the base of the fire mountain. 

The fire spirits cared nothing that he and 
the chief had risked their lives to undo the 
wrong. The fire spirits cared nothing that 
he would give his own life gladly could he 
but see the chief's son as well and happy as 
he had been that night in Guru Mula’s 
house. 

Then Tama remembered the dream he 
had had of Marta in the white boat, and 
how he had gotten into the boat and found 
himself so peaceful and happy that he had 
awakened from joy. Then all that newborn 
happiness was shattered by Gola and Guru 
Mula when they. He refused to think 
about it. Marta, Marta. He could still see her 
among those singing people down there 
on the sand. 

Tama shook with fear and weakness. The 
horror that hung over the land could be 
felt. For two days no one had eaten; no one 
had slept. Each moment the awful thing 
they waited for drew nearer, yet no one 
could say what threatened or when it would 
arise and devour them. The heaving, writh- 
ing volcano, just off the southwestern shore 
of Great Sangir, was like a gigantic animal 
dying in agony, yet roaring and thundering 
and reaching in its torment to pull every- 
thing and everyone after it. 

The mouth of lowest hell had opened 




















and sucked with its awful breath at every 
living thing. Only the blue ocean lapping 
around the mountain’s base looked peace- 
ful, and the tempest in Tama’s mind threat- 
ened greater calamity than the fire moun- 
tain. 

No one could stay inside the houses. All 
the Islam teachers and the Islam worshipers 
who had gathered there stood among the 
fruit trees on the hill in front of their build- 
ings and looked at the mountain, turning 
often to search one another’s faces for a 
shred of comfort or hope. They looked 
with scorn on the little group of praying 
Christians in the big teacher’s garden. Tama 
alone of the whole group tried to weigh the 
danger and hope that nothing bad would 
happen to little Marta. 

“It’s a good thing the chief left me here 
to see that those Christians don’t get away,” 
Guru Mula said. “If we weren’t out here 
watching, I should expect them to bolt for 
the hills any minute.” 

The thunder under the ground rose in a 
tremendous roar. Every face grew pale. Both 
mouths of the volcano spewed forth a sick- 
ening blast of fiery rock. At the same in- 
stant the solid earth of the mountain sprang 


apart. Tama saw the whole northern half of 
the volcano explode into the sky and settle 
with a crashing hiss into the sea. 

Then Tama flashed down the hill like a 
winged creature. He heard the shouts of the 
Islam people behind him as they urged him 
back, but he only ran faster. 

Even as he ran he saw the ocean sucked 
back almost to the roots of the volcano. 
Then a mighty wall of water piled higher 
and higher and rolled toward the shore. 

There was only one thought in Tama’s 
mind—to save Marta. He strained toward 
the beach like a maddened creature. He 
leaped the low rock wall that shut in the 
teacher’s garden. He saw Marta in the midst 
of the singing people, and the sound of the 
powerful song filled his ears. 

“Run! Run!” he gasped with his last 
breath. Couldn’t they hear? Couldn’t they 
understand? Oh, what madness! 

He grabbed Marta and clutched her to 
him. He turned to the low rock wall. Could 
he make it back up the hill to safety? 

No, it was too late! The teacher laid a 
heavy hand on his shoulder and drew him 
into the midst of the singers, just as the 
enormous wave broke with deafening thun- 
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The wall of water swept toward the teacher’s house. 
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der on the beach in front of the little house 
on the sand. 

Even as the wave struck, 
the song lifted about him: 

“A mighty mountain is our God, 
A wall that will not falter.” 

Tama shut his eyes as he clutched the lit- 
tle child with frenzied terror. Crashing 
thunder rolled past him, and then Tama 
looked. 

“The wall! The wall! The wall that will 
not falter!” It was his own voice shouting. 

The mountainous wave had divided just 
below the gate of the big teacher's garden 
and passed by on both sides outside the low 
rock fence. It stood up to heaven, surely the 
height of three palm trees, a green wall 
filled with fishing boats and huge drift- 
wood logs, strange deep-sea creatures, shells, 
and snarled tangles of seaweed. 

The wave united into one just behind 
the teacher’s garden, and Tama couldn't see 
how far it washed up the hill. In an in- 
stant it surged back into the ocean, and 
when the following wave came, it reached 
only to the front gate of the garden. 

Tama still held Marta in his arms, but 
weakness overcame him now, and he sank 
to the salt grass and closed his eyes. Then 
Satoo bent over him. 


the words of 
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“Ah, Tama, God has saved you.” The 
boy's voice broke with gladness. “God lifted 
up His wall and saved us all.” 

Tama opened his eyes. In a burst of won- 
der he sat up. “How came you here? You 
—Satoo!” He looked about him knowing 
that he must have completely lost his mind. 
“What magic is this?” 

Then all the Christian people gathered 
round him. Tama could see that they re- 
garded his presence among them as a mir- 
acle equal to the miracle of the divided wa- 
ter. They looked upon him with love, and 
as they sang and praised God for the mighty 
deliverance, Tama knelt with them. 

Later he sat on the salt grass with Marta 
beside him, and Satoo came over to speak to 
him again. “Gola and Guru Mula planned 
to harm me, you know; but our God is a 
mighty mountain, just as the song says. He 
is a mighty wall too, as you have seen.” 

All around the big teacher's garden the 
wreckage of the giant tidal wave was piled 
high, much higher than the whitewashed 
rock wall. Driftwood, seaweed, deep-sea 
shells, and broken pieces of the houses from 
the sl of the hill mingled with sand, 
rocks, dead sea animals, and scraps of fish- 
ing boats. When they went to look, there 

To page 17 

















“Can't You Take a Dare?” 
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Ron jumped, then suddenly discovered too late that 
the ground was farther down than he had thought. 





By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


RON couldn’t resist taking a dare. He was 
really quite normal in every other re- 
, His hair always needed combing, and 
if mom didn’t watch him closely, he would 
forget to wash behind his ears. He showed a 
boy's usual interest in softball, bicycles, and 
tree houses. He detested school, girls, and 
drying dishes. 

But the over-all picture of his behavior 
pattern showed that one glaring weakness 
—he couldn't resist a dare. 

Often had he suffered because of it. The 
boys he played with had come to know him 
as a person who never blinked an eyelid at 
anything that took real courage. Thus 
DuWayne, Ted, or Jim would often do 
something they felt was dangerous, and 
then they would dare Ronnie to follow suit. 
If they thought it too dangerous to do them- 
selves, they would say to their fearless pal, 
“Ron, we dare you to do it.” 

Then Ron would always answer, “Will 
you do it if I will?” 

“Sure,” the answer would come bravely 
and glibly, and Ron would try it, whatever it 
was. 

A favorite game of these four boys was to 
run an obstacle course that they designed 
themselves. A trek through the park could 
turn up many obstacles any day that were 
real challenges to a boy's physical prowess. 
Coming to a tree on which the lowest limbs 
hung just beyond finger reach, Ted threw 
out the first challenge one day. 

“Try this!” he cried, jumping for the 
lowest limb. Reaching it, he swung his lithe 
body back and forth, then leaped for an- 
other limb, caught it, and nimbly dropped 
to the ground. 

DuWayne was next and completed the 
feat beautifully. Ron could hardly wait. “Let 
me,” he urged and sprang high for the limb. 

To page 19 
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JUNIOR'S 
Unexpected Mule Ride 


By JOAN SCHAEFER 


UNIOR! Junior!” father called. 

The boy came around from the back 
of the house, thinking for the thousandth 
time, “Junior sure is a sissy name.” 

“What do you want, Dad?” he asked, as 
he bent over to snap his fingers at Shep. 

“I want you to hitch the mules to the 
wagon. Then starting at the first bend in the 
road to the pasture, pick up all the rocks 
you can find as large as baseballs. You get 
the job started, and I'll help when I get 
back from town.” 

“Come on, Shep,” Junior said. “Sit up, 
se that’s a good dog! What'd you say, 
Dad?” 


“Junior!” dad repeated, trying to be pa- 
tient, “I said, ‘Hitch up the mules and pick 
up the rocks in the lane.’” 

“Oh, sure, Dad. Come on, Shep.” Junior 
turned and raced Shep to the barn. 

Climbing onto the manger, he put the 
harness on the mules, Maud and Barney. 
As he worked he talked to the animals. “Not 
every boy my age can harness and drive a 
pair of mules by himself.” 

Dad drove off to town in the new 1935 
Chevrolet, and Junior started slowly down 
the lane in the wagon. Driving the mules 
was fun, especially with Shep running 
alongside. Junior could pretend all kinds of 
things, like being a stagecoach driver at- 
tacked by Indians, or the leader of a train of 
covered wagons about to be chased by a 
stampeding herd of buffalo. 

What was he supposed to be doing? he 
asked himself after a while. Oh, yes, he was 
going to pick up the big rocks out of the 
lane. “Where did Dad say to start? Oh, well, 
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there are plenty of rocks. I may as well start 
here.” 

He turned the mules around, so that they 
were headed toward home. He tied the 
reins to the wagon box and leaped out of 
the back of the wagon. 

It .was hot. Perspiration trickling down 
his nose made it itch. When he rubbed his 
grimy hand across the bridge of his nose he 
left a brown smudge like Indian war paint. 

Shep had deserted him for a cool dip in 
the creek, and even the mules seemed half 
asleep. Barney tossed his head now and 
then when bothered by a buzzing fly, but 
that was all the movement he made. Junior 


was bored. There must be some way to get 


action on this job. 

Thinking of a calendar picture gave him 
an idea. The picture showed a pony express 
rider dashing into the post at a full gallop 
and picking up the mail without stopping. 
The mules were too tall for him to do that; 
if he tried reaching the ground from their 
backs he would fall on his head. Then a 
light gleamed in his eye. “I have it!” he 
said. “I'll sit on the wagon tongue.” 

Within a minute he was seated on the 
tongue with the reins in one hand, and 
picking up rocks with the other hand. The 
mules were not asleep now. Barney rolled 
his eyes as each rock bounced by his heels. 
Maud was calmer, but she quivered when a 
rock hit the wagon with a plunk and fell off 
again. 

Just as Junior was leaning over to pick up 
a rock the size of a muskmelon, something 
whizzed past Barney. Junior thought it was 
a rabbit but was never sure. Whatever it 
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was, it was too much for the peaceful old 
mule. Barney took off like a missile. Maud 
reared up on her hind legs and came to 
earth running. 

Junior lost the reins on the first bounce 
but clung to the tongue like wallpaper. 
“Whoa, Barney! Whoa, Maud!” he yelled, 
but the sound of his voice only added to 
the animals’ terror. The wagon swayed like 
a clothesline in a hurricane. 

When the wagon jumped, which it did 
when it hit a deep hole in the road, Junior 
lost his grip on the wagon tongue and fell 
on his back directly in the path of the 
speeding wheels. Quickly he grabbed the 

oubletree and tried to pull himself onto it, 
but he only managed to turn sideways and 
get his face and shoulders off the ground. 
There he hung with his legs dragging in 
the gravel. 

All during this time he was shouting, 
“Whoa, Maud! Whoa, Barney!” The rough 
road scraped away the knees of his overalls, 


while the mules’ feet threw stones like sleet 
at his face. 

Soon the road turned, but the mules did 
not. They went straight ahead into a clover 
field. The rough clover sandpapered Jun- 
ior’s knees, the plants’ fingers tore at his 
clothes. He was pulied loose from his perch. 
Dropping as flat as possible, he let go the 
wagon and it bounced over his arm and was 
gone. 

After lying there for a minute to rest, he 
tried to get up. Fortunately there had been 
only a few stones in the wagon, and his arm 
was only bruised where the wagon wheel 
had rolled over it. He must go get those 
mules before dad came back. What kind of 
a man would let a pair of mules get away 
from him? The blue shirt looked as if it had 
been caught in a wringer. 

Those disgusting mules were peacefully 
grazing at the far corner of the field. After 
losing the yelling boy, there was no more 

To page 16 
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Junior felt he had worked out a marvelous way to collect rocks. The mules thought differently! 
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WHEN it came to tying knots in their 
clothing while all the other boys were 
swimming—Carlos excelled. No other 
hands could hold a dog so tenderly and so 
tightly—and then tie a tin can to the howl- 
ing animal’s tail. And when it came to 
drawing cartoons and funny pictures on the 
blackboard (especially of the teacher) Car- 
los excelled again! 

Although Carlos was popular with his 
classmates, you can well imagine what his 
teachers and other adults thought of him! 

Finally one of his teachers, Miss Barlow, 
came to the end of her patience. She rapped 
on her desk and snapped, “Carlos Rapan- 
nelli, did you give my note to your father?” 

Carlos looked up, his chin jutting forth 
belligerently, the scarlet growing deep red 
ay olive of his cheeks as he nodded his 
head. 

“Carlos, stand up when I speak to you.” 
Miss Barlow tried to talk calmly. 

The boy rose to his feet reluctantly. He 
was thin, too tall for his years, standing 
head high above the other students. 

“Yes, ma'am. I gave him the note,” he an- 
swered sullenly. Swiftly his mind turned 
back to the way his home had been the 
night before. His father had been slumped 
over the kitchen table asleep, the fumes of 
wine strong about him, when Carlos had 
come home. 

“Pa, Pa, wake up!” He remembered shak- 
ing his father, but the older man had merely 


ted. 

Then Carlos had pulled out a chair and 
sat down across from the sleeping man. 
With a sigh he had drawn the note from his 
pocket, looked at it a moment, then opened 
it. He had read it (it said that Carlos was 
not behaving well at school), smiled wryly, 
and thrown it on the table. What did it mat- 
ter? His father couldn’t read it anyway! He 
read no English at all, and very little of his 
native language. 

Carlos made some strong, black coffee 
for his father, but before he tried to revive 
him he had gone through his pockets. Find- 
ing money, he had taken some of it into his 
bedroom and hidden it. At least they'd have 
food and be able to pay the rent, he had 
thought grimly. Sometimes in the past his 
father drank up all the money before Carlos 
could hide any of it. 

All these events unrolled themselves 
against the screen of his mind like a creaky 
old silent movie as Carlos stood before the 
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CARLO®’ i 


By KAY HEISTAND 


teacher. But he kept his face expressionless 
so she could not guess what he was think- 
ing. 

“Did he read my note? Will he come to 
see me?” Miss Barlow spoke more gently. 
Perhaps she sensed the suffering behind the 
boy’s large brown eyes. 

= Ss didn’t read it.” Carlos 
stuttered honestly, his long fingers grippin 
the desk before him. < Silt dina 

Tommy Riggs, in the desk next to Carlos, 
giggled shrilly. Miss Barlow shot an icy 
glance at him. “Did you s Tommy?” 
she asked. aidan , 

Unabashed, Tommy laughed as he said, 
“Aw, his old man probably can’t even read 
English. He sure can’t speak it!” 

Carlos whirled around in anger and 
swung at Tommy. Miss Barlow cried, “That 
will do, boys! Both of you!” Then in lower 
tones she said, “Sit down, Carlos. We'll dis- 
cuss this after class. Tommy, I'll deal with 
you later.” 

After class was dismissed another teacher 
came in with an urgent message for Miss 
Barlow, so she said, “You may go tonight, 
Carlos. We'll talk this matter over another 
time.” 

Greatly relieved, Carlos hurried home. 
He remembered that his father had gone 
back out to drink some more last night, 
and had stumbled in sometime after mid- 
night. Carlos had left him sound asleep 
when he started for school that morning. 

Mr. Rappannelli was gone when Carlos 
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reached home. He sighed with relief as he 
straightened the rumpled bed. Then he 
hastily swept the kitchen with a lopsided 
broom and tackled a sinkful of dirty dishes. 

His lips were set, and there was bitter- 
ness in his heart as he worked. Just because 
he had no mother and his father was a—a 
drunk (his mind recoiled from the horrible 
word) he had to work after school—girl’s 
work at that—instead of playing ball with 
the boys! 

The squeal of brakes, a shout, and the 
frenzied yapping of a dog startled him, and 
dashing to the door he was just in time to 
see an automobile careen around the corner, 
leaving in the middle of the street a howl- 
ing puppy! 

Before a crowd had time to gather, Carlos 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“Carlos,” Miss Barlow said, “hands as beautiful as yours were meant to do something lovely for God.” 
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tenderly lifted the crying dog and carried it 
to the porch. Ever since he could remem- 
ber, a hurt or injured animal had power to 
stir him. Then his keen desire for mischief 
would vanish and he only wanted to help 
and heal. 

Under his competent orders a neighbor 
boy brought a stick of required length, a girl 
tore a dish towel into narrow bandages 
while Carlos examined the dog’s bent and 
injured leg. Then with careful fingers he set 
the leg and bandaged it to the splint. 

“Is it broken?” a calm, cool voice asked. 

Without looking up from his task, Carlos 
gently, deftly, finished bandaging the leg. 
“Yes. I set it,” he said absently, then went 
on soothing the puppy. Its cries died away 
into whimperings, and a red tongue licked 
his hand gratefully. 

“Miss Barlow!” Carlos looked up, sud- 
denly recognizing the voice. 

His teacher was smiling at him. “You've 
done a fine job on that leg.” 


As Carlos picked up the dog the neigh- 
bors drifted away. 

“Come inside, Miss Barlow,” he invited 
gruffly. He led the way into the kitchen, sud- 
denly grateful that he had swept the floor 
and cleared the table of its dirty dishes. As 
he settled the puppy in a cardboard box, 
Miss Barlow seated herself at the kitchen 
table. 


“I came to see your father,” she said, ame 
when Carlos finally sat down opposite her.@ 


“He's at work,” Carlos mumbled, hoping 
he was speaking the truth. 

Miss Barlow sighed. Reaching across the 
table she grasped Carlos’ hands and spread 
them out on the oilcloth. Palms upward, the 
long tapering fingers curved gently in upon 
themselves. Carlos couldn’t say a word, won- 
dering what was coming next. Then Miss 
Barlow opened his slim fingers gently. 

She took a deep breath and said, slowly 
and deliberately, “Carlos, hands as beautiful 
as yours were meant to create something 





A MURDERER FORGIVEN 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


In Alberta, Canada, there is a city called 
Wetaskawin, meaning, “the hills of peace.” 

The city received its name this way. 

When missionaries first came to the 
neighborhood, they were bitterly opposed 
by a chief of the Cree Indians named Mas- 
kepetoon, who waged many wars with the 
Blackfeet. 

One day Maskepetoon became a Chris- 
tian. Afterward, his father was murdered 
by one of the Blackfeet. Maskepetoon rode 
into the enemy camp and demanded that the 
murderer be brought forth. 

When this was done, Maskepetoon said 
to him, “You have killed my father. Now 
you must be my father. You shall ride my 
best horse and wear my best clothes.” 

The man exclaimed, “You have killed 
me. That is, you have killed the man I was. 
What can I do for you?” 

Forgiveness alone can win an enemy! 
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better and lovelier than what you have been 
doing ‘with them. There is not another pair 
in the whole school like them. You have 
talent in your finger tips—the way you 
doctored the dog showed that—but until 
now I had never heard of one good thing 
you had done with your hands.” 

Carlos’ gaze dropped to his hands won- 
deringly, then he looked back to his teach- 

t’s face as though he were hypnotized. Nei- 
@:.. woman nor boy heard a sound until a 
voice said, “Do you really believe that, 
ma’am?” 

Carlos turned quickly to see his father 
standing there. There was an expression of 
awe and disbelief on his wide dark face. 

“Miss—Miss Barlow,” .Carlos stammered, 
“this—this is my father.” 

Miss Barlow rose from her chair and 
shook Mr. Rapannelli’s hand enthusias- 
tically. “I’m so glad to meet you, Mr. Rapan- 
nelli. I’m glad you heard what I told Car- 
los.” She beamed on them both. 

Carlos smiled with embarrassment. 
“Awww ...” he muttered. 

“I meant every word of it,” his teacher 
declared. “Carlos has it within himself to be 
an artist or a surgeon someday. God has 
fitted him physically for this future. It 
would be a terrible crime if he did not take 
advantage of his God-given gifts.” 

Mr. Rapannelli ran his fingers through 
his graying hair. “I’m a bad father,” he con- 
fessed, miserably. “I drink a lot. I put too 
much on the boy. I—I can’t stop drinking 
since his mother died.” 

“I know some people who can help you,” 
Miss Barlow said kindly. “Do you really 
want to be helped?” she asked. 

“Oh, I do—I do!” the man said fervently. 

“They belong to an organization called 
AA—it means Alcoholics Anonymous— 
and the members help one another to stop 
drinking.” Miss Barlow paused, her eyes go- 
ing from the man to the boy. All Carlos’ 
customary belligerence, his sullen expres- 
sion, was gone, and hope was growing in his 
dark eyes. 

“Oh, Dad, if you only would!” he said 
eagerly. 

“I am proud of my boy. I want him to be 
proud of me, Miss Teacher,” Carlos’ father 
said, as he extended his hand hesitantly. 
Miss Barlow grasped it as he said, “I prom- 
ise to try to stop drinking. I will try so hard 
if you will ask these people to help me.” 

Carlos looked at his father and his 





STEVE’S PATTERN 


By LOIS CHRISTIAN RANDOLPH 


1 love my baby brother, 

Steve follows me around. 

One day.! held his hand, and we 

A gopher in a hole did see. 

I stooped down low—he copies me— 
Steve knelt down on the ground. 


When fo the mailbox by the road 

I race fast as a fox, 

Soon Steve comes hurrying on behind, 
And | can guess what's on his mind. 
He hopes I'll lift him so he'll find 
Some letters in the box. 


My daddy fells me, “You're a help. 
You lead Steve the right way. 

He copies you, his older brother. 

I'm glad you're loving to each other. 
You surely are a help to mother 

By being kind each day." 
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teacher. Gratitude and happiness trans- 
formed his long lean face. Then he looked 
down at his hands and murmured, “I too 
promise——” 

That was a good many years ago. Today 
Carlos is a surgeon, one of the country’s 
best. Although now Miss Barlow is a tiny 
old lady, she has never forgotten the day 
two promises were pledged to her—and 
kept throughout the years. 
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Junior’s Unexpected Mule Ride 
From page 11 


reason to run. Junior was staggering toward 
them when dad drove up. He took in the 
situation at a glance, and leaped from the 
car and dashed to the boy. Quickly he 
checked him for injuries. Outside of a few 
bruises and some badly skinned knees Jun- 
ior was all right. His clothes had taken a beat- 
ing. 

“What happened?” dad asked. 

“Oh, those stupid mules got scared and 
ran off.” 

“That's odd,” father said. “Those mules 
are about twenty years old, and for them to 
run is a rare event indeed. Were you on the 
wagon, son?” 

“No, I was on the tongue.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“Picking up rocks.” 

“Well, of all the foolish tricks. It’s a won- 
der you didn’t break your neck. Come on, 
let’s get you to the house so mother can 
clean you up. Then I'll get the mules.” 

Mother screamed when she saw her son, 
but Junior screamed louder when she 
washed his cuts and poured iodine in them. 
The dance he performed would do credit to 
any Indian brave. 

Dressed in clean clothes and iodine, Jun- 
ior escaped to the outdoors. Dad had 
brought the mules to the barn while Junior 
was receiving first aid. Junior climbed on 
the wagon a wiser boy. A few minutes’ care- 
lessness had cost his parents a shirt, a pair 
of trousers, and a pair of shoes. A few min- 
utes’ carelessness had cost him many aches 
and pains. It had almost cost him his life. 





Preacher Who Made Sinners 
Tremble 


From page 3 


Bible. Then, one day when his parents were 
away, he left for the monastery at Bologna. 
Soon he was teaching the young men who 
came there about the Bible and God, whom 
he loved so much. 

The superior of the monastery told him 
one day, “We are sending you to preach in 
your own home town.” 

But in that town no one cared to listen to 
him. “He can’t preach,” the people sneered. 
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After a while Savonarola was sent to the 
convent of San Marco, in Florence. No one 
appreciated his first sermons there, either. 

“He can’t preach!” the women in the 
convent said. 

Savonarola believed with all his heart 
that God wanted him to preach about the 
wrongs in the church. “God will surely de- 
stroy the church if all in it do not repent 
and live holy lives,” he said, and over an 
over he repeated it in the great cathedr 
Sinners trembled when they heard him 
preach. They asked him what they ought to 
do, and there was a tremendous reformation 
in that city. 

Savonarola’s enemies hated him, but for a 
long time they could do nothing about it. 
God protected him through rich and pow- 
erful friends. 

This preaching to great crowds was not 
Savonarola’s only work in Florence. Stu- 
dents from distant places came there to 
study. Many great artists whose paintings 
we now enjoy worked in this quiet place 
too, and through Savonarola’s influence they 
depicted great scenes from the Bible. 
Raphael and Michelangelo are only two of 
these famous painters. 

Not only did artists listen to Savonarola. 
Other men came to hear him, and went 
away to become great leaders in different 
lands. Through their influence as well as 
through the influence of Savonarola’s writ- 
ings, more great men came a little later to 
preach the love of God and salvation 
through Jesus only. You know the names of 
several of them—Luther, Erasmus, Me- 
lancthon, Knox, Calvin, Latimer—men who 
brought about the great Reformation in the 
days before the common people had Bibles. 

At last Savonarola’s enemies turned peo- 
ple against him till few came to listen any 
more. Their lives were in danger if they did. 
Only a few now cared to hear that they were 
sinners or that they could find eternal life | 
only through Jesus. Enemies spread many 
false reports about the great reformer. , | et 

Finally Savonarola was taken prisoner 3 
with two of his friends. “This will never 
stop God’s work,” he said. “My death will 
only hasten it.” 

Through his trial he held to the Bible, 
frequently praying for his enemies. Then, 
with the two friends who refused to give up 
their faith in God, he was hanged. The 
bodies were burned, and the ashes were 
thrown into the Arno River. 





ZIGGIE'S 
COOKY 


By AILI AUVINEN 


One morning when I was having my 
breakfast, my pet dog Ziggie came into the 
room. 

I knew she was very fond of cookies, 
so I put one on the floor and said, “Watch 
it!” Then I went to my room to get ready 
for work. 

Somehow I forgot all about Ziggie and 





left for the hospital without thinking of 
her again. 

My friend Mary was on night duty and 
came home about one hour after I left. She 
found Ziggie faithfully sitting and watch- 
ing her cooky beside a lake of saliva. 

She would not take it unless somebody 
said, “O.K.” 








The river carried them far to the sea, 
and the sea spread them round the world. 
Just so, the glow of the gospel torch 
Savonarola kindled has shone over many 
countries, lighting the way to Jesus and sal- 
vation. It burns today with brighter glory 
than ever. 


Singer on the Sand 
From page 8 


were no houses left in the village, though 
most of the coconut palms still stood. Noth- 
ing remained of the Islam teachers’ houses 
and garden. Only the people who had fled 
to the high hills in the middle of the island 
survived—those, and the little group of 
Christians who sang and prayed inside. 


ry Early the next day the village people 


ame straggling back from the hills, but 
Tama and Satoo had already climbed the 
trail. They saw the chief come around the 
bend in the path where he could see the 
destruction of the sea. He stood there like a 
man whose life had ended, although his 
body still stood upright and moved. 

“My father, my father!” Satoo ran to him, 
and the chief's arms went about him with 
questioning wonder. 


“My son, my son—but my son is dead!” 
He looked with wild eyes at Tama, who 
tried to explain. 

“The big teacher went out and brought 
him in. That was why we didn’t find him. 
He has been at the teacher’s house since 
then.” 

“The Islam teachers?” 

“All swept away. Nothing is left of them 
or their houses or any of their things.” 

“But you were with them, Tama.” Again 
the wild look came into Chief Meradin’s 
eyes as though he thought himself mad and 
this a strange new world he had never seen 
before. 

“Yes, I was with them. But I thought in 
my heart to save little Marta. I saw the 
mountain blow to pieces and I knew the big 
wave must come. I ran down to the teacher's 
house. I grabbed Marta and would have run 
back, but the teacher caught me and held 
me among the singing people. Come, come 
and see!” Tama’s voice broke with joy and 
wonder. 

When the chief had seen all, when he 
understood how the great wave had divided 
and destroyed everything, even the Islam 
teachers’ houses on the higher slope, he sat 
down on the beach for a day and a night and 
spoke not a word to anyone. 
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Rosemary Ously, 1598 West 36th Street, Los 
Angeles 18, California, U.S.A. Reading, music, cook- 
ing. 

Willie Andree, age 13. Box 77, Dillingham, 
Alaska, U.S.A. Model planes. 

Yvonne Braswell, age 12. Box 35, Dillingham, 
Alaska, U.S.A. 

Sandra Clark, Plainfield Academy, Redfield, South 
Dakota, U.S.A. Reading, cooking, sports, swimming, 
skating, music. 

Selma Andress, age 11. 43 Felton Street, Warmin- 
ster, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Making potholders, read- 
ing, roller skating. 

Janice Hayward, age 12. P.O. Box 38, Manaia, 
Taranaki, New Zealand. Stamps, swimming, raising 
calves, ‘caring for animals, baby-sitting, summer 
sports. 

David Clark, age 10. Route 3, Columbus, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Sports, biking, stamps. 





Linda Hill, age 11. c/o Mrs. Fred Miler, Star 


Route, White Salmon, Washington, U.S.A. Piano, it 

biking, cooking. . 
Bea Mary Slater, age 12. 1202 N. 16th Street, tl 

Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, reading, swimming, 

sports. n 
Carol Lavon Oxender, age 12. 1201 Range Line tl 

Road, Buchanan, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, reading, a 

swimming, sports. f 


Terry Schlenker, age 12. Box 722, Jordan, Mon- D 
tana, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, embroidery, cro- : 
cheting. 

Patricia Lorayne Heyn, age 13. R.R. 1, Box 13 
Berrien Center, Michigan, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, 
reading, baking, drawing. 

Joanne Guy, age 13. 857 Apt. E, Neptune Street, 
Memphis, Tennessee, U.S.A. Swimming, cooking, 
sewing, reading, Pathfinder Club. 

Roberta Miler, age 13. 5628 S.E. Pine, Portland, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Piano, reading, singing, biking, 
stamps. 

Lynn Thompson, 610 Terrace Drive, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, U.S.A. Reading, riding horses, swimming, bas- 
ketball. 

Sherrie Maas, 181 Colorado Avenue, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, U.S.A. Raising horses, basketball, reading, 
swimming. 

Eada Kuyath, age 13. 725 E. Gloucester, Gladstone, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Sports, piano, camping. 
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When he rose up again he called all the 
people who remained of his village and all 
the people from other parts of the island to 
see the miracle that the God of heaven had 
done. Hé told the story of how Guru Mula 
had put Satoo on the fire mountain and how 
the big teacher had rescued him. He pointed 
to the bare and ruined slope where the Islam 
teachers’ houses had stood. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “This mountain 
and this wave were controlled by the God 
these people worship. We can all see that. 
The Islam teachers are swept away and so is 
Gola. Tama is here because he loved the 
teacher's little girl and did his best to 
save her.” 

He raised his voice and spoke with strong 
words. “This is the true magic. In all the 
world there is no God like the big teacher's 
God, who is able to deliver him from the 
anger of the fire mountain and the great 
wave. So, I make a proclamation that from 
this day we must follow this magic, and our 
children will follow after us. I, Chief Mera- 
din, have spoken.” 

He sat down and all the people said “Ah- 
h-h-h-h,” for they all knew of the great 
thing that had happened, and they feared 
God and honored His teacher. 
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No one was surprised that Tama became 
the teacher’s helper from that very day, and 
was stronger for God than he had ever been 
for the old witchcraft. 

Now, although the people camped out- 
side under bits of mat and shelters of 
branches, they met every night in the teach- 
er’s house. There was not enough room for 
them, and there was not even room in the 
garden, so many of the young ones climbed 
the huge pile of drift that rose above the 
rock wall. Now when they looked to the sea 
and the fire mountain there was no thunder 
and no flame. There was no quiver of the 
earth, for peace had settled over Sangir and 
all was quiet. 

When the chief suggested that the whole 
village help clear away the pile of drift that 
the tidal wave had deposited about the gar- 
den, the teacher objected. 

“No, I want this to stay just as it is,” he 
said. “You see how high and wide it is. 
Even if all of us worked every day, it would 
take many days to move it. Let it stand, so 
that everyone may remember what God has 
done.” 

The chief talked of moving the village 
away from where it formerly stood, but the 
teacher advised them to build everything as 





* 





it had been before, but with better houses 
and more neatness. He and Hans helped 
them and everyone worked together. Before 
many weeks a fine new village stood where 
the old one had been. The village spring 
and the jungle spring still flowed with clear 
fresh water, and over the burned-out fire 
mountain the ocean’s green water lay 
smooth and deep, deep as the peace that had 

e to Sangir, deep as the everlasting 

ercy of God. 


Years afterward, when Satoo was chief of 
the village and Tama an aged man, scien- 
tists came from Europe to see the place 
where the tidal wave had divided. These 
men from the world’s great cities did not 
believe that such a thing had really hap- 
pened; but when they saw the drift that re- 
mained they knew that this story was true. 

The God who divided the Red Sea and 
the Jordan River is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. He is still able to lead His 
people to victory through songs of praise, 
even as He saved the “singer on the sand.” 





“Can’t You Take a Dare?” 
From page 9 


Normally Ron's agile body was equal to 
any task, but this time, due perhaps to over- 
anxiety, his fingers slipped as he swung for 
the second limb, and he fell heavily in the 
dust. “Whoof!” he grunted. Rising slowly, 
he brushed the dust off his clothes and 
grinned sheepishly. 

Next, the boys leaped across a creek from 
a high bank that rose from one side to the 
sandy shore on the opposite side. The only 
near miss came to DuWayne, who had 
short legs. His heels struck the water's edge, 
throwing a generous spray up over his back. 

Soon Ted spied a children’s slide. He 
an to it and climbed the ladder to the top. 
Standing there holding the rods on either 
side, a sudden flash of inspiration came to 
this red-haired athlete. Gripping the hand 
rods, he effected a perfect body Bip, to land 
about five feet down on the slide and sail on 
to the ground. The other boys stood back 
and gasped. This was more daring than any- 
thing they had attempted thus far. 

Ron was the first one up the ladder. After 
some hesitation, he screwed up his courage 





My Response 

March 
26. Prov. 23:26 My son, give Me thine heart 
27. Ps. 119:164 Praise seven times a day 
28. Ps. 119:165 Peace for law lovers 
29. Ps. 119:166 ‘I hope for Thy salvation 
30. Ps. 119:167 I love Thy testimonies 
31. Ps. 119:168 | My ways are before Thee 
April 

1. Ps. 51:10 A clean heart; a right spirit 





and flipped his body for a perfect repeat of 
Ted’s trick. 

The other boys hung back and shook 
their heads. It was too risky a trick for 
them. “C’mon,” Ron taunted, “can’t ya take 
a dare?” 

There came another day when Ron's 
“Can't ya take a dare?” was turned on him 
in circumstances that were to affect his 
whole future life. The four companions 
were “walking the rails” down the Union 
Pacific tracks out of town. 

“Let’s see who can walk the farthest with- 
out losing his balance,” suggested Jim, who 
was something of an expert at rail walking. 
On and on the boys walked, first one and 
then another losing his balance and slipping 
off, but Jim always keeping his balance 
longer than the rest. 

“Guess this is the end of the line,” Jim 
announced as they neared the long bridge 
over the Crow River. 

“Aw, come on,” urged Ted, who was en- 
joying the competition he was giving Jim 
at rail walking. “There’s not a train in 
sight.” 

“We'd better not,’ Ron _ protested. 
“There’s a twenty-five-dollar fine for walk- 
ing on the bridge.” 

“Look around,” invited Ted. “Do you see 
anyone in sight to fine you?” 

“W-well, no.” Ron admitted. 

“Then come on; I dare you,” Ted. chal- 
lenged. Ted and Jim led the way. 

Ron held back. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: “Light in the Darkness" 


I—Kidnapers Become Kind 


(April 1) 


Memory Verse: “God hath found out the in- 
iquity of thy servants” (Genesis 44:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


The story we are studying this week covers 
two periods. The first is the time when Joseph 
was a young boy and his brothers were jealous 
of him. The second is when he was a grown 
man, a responsible officer in Egypt, and his 
brothers came to him for corn for the family. 
Read about the time when Joseph, unrecognized 
by his brothers, finally revealed himself to them, 
in Genesis 45:1-15. 


SUNDAY 
The Jealousy of Joseph's Brothers 


Open your Bible to Genesis 37. 


There was always trouble in Jacob’s family. 
He had gone against the teachings of God and 
had taken several wives, and it was only to be 
expected that there was continual quarreling 
in the home. One of his sons, however, was dif- 
ferent from the others. Joseph, son of his best- 
loved wife, Rachel, was the apple of his eye. He 
was gentle and thoughtful. Read in verses 3 
and 4 how Jacob showed his love for Joseph 
and what this led to. 

The jealousy of the brothers was aggravated 
by Joseph’s telling them of two dreams he had 
in which they and their father were seen bowing 
down to him. Their feelings of jealousy turned 
to hatred that grew into a desire to get rid of 
this favored son of their father. One day the 
chance came. Joseph was sent to search for his 
brothers when they were away from home look- 
ing for pasturage for the flocks. “Behold, this 
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dreamer cometh,” they said as they saw him 
approach. One of them suggested that they 
should take the opportunity to get rid of him 
and kill him, but Reuben, whose heart was not 
as black as the others, prevented them. Read 
the plan he proposed and how they carried it 
out, in verses 21 to 28. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 210, pars. 46; p. 211. 

THINK how small feelings of jealousy grew 
into murderous intentions. 

REso._ve to check wrong feelings before they 
take control of your life. 


MONDAY 
The Brothers Deceive Their Father 


Open your Bible to Genesis 37. 


Their sin was bad enough, but it is always 
true that one crime leads to another. The men 
had gotten rid of their hated brother, but how 
were they to face their father? They had no 
the courage to tell him the truth. They decid 
to deceive him. Read what they did, in verse 31. 

With the blood-stained garment they made 
their way back to their father and showed it to 
him. Find what they said to him, in verse 32. 

They had not relished the meeting with their 
father, and his words tore at their hearts. Look 
in verse 33 and see what he said. 

It was not too late now to make a confession 
of what they had done. Messengers could have 
been dispatched after the merchants and the boy 
brought back, but the brothers were too jealous 
and too cowardly to make a confession. They al- 
lowed their father to grieve many long years 
over the son who had been such a joy and sat- 








isfaction to him. Read of Jacob's grief, in verses 
34 and 35. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 

212. 
* TuInK how even after their first sin, the 
brothers could have made confession and ‘made 
things right. 

REsoLvE to put things right as soon as you 
realize the mistakes you have made. 


TUESDAY 
Joseph’s Brothers Go to Egypt 


Open your Bible to Genesis 42. 

Years went by. Joseph, after many trials and 
temptations, had come to a position of great 
responsibility in the land to which the Midianite 
merchants had taken him. Pharaoh had put him 
in charge of the affairs of Egypt. He was a 
trusted minister of state. 

It had been revealed through a dream that 
there were to be seven years of great prosperity 
to be followed by seven years of famine, and 
Joseph had been given the responsibility of lay- 
ing in store for the lean years. When those 
years came there was plenty of corn in Egypt. 

Over in the land of Canaan where the in- 
habitants were feeling the famine Jacob heard 
of the stores of ae in Egypt. Find what he 
did, in verses 1 to 

Joseph recognized wits brothers when they ap- 
peared before him to ask if they might buy 
corn, but they did not recognize him. His ap- 
pearance and his name had been changed. 
Joseph wondered if they were still the same 
vengeful brothers that he had know in his youth, 
and he determined to test them. He accused 
them of being spies. Find their reply to this ac- 
cusation, in verse 13. 

Joseph pretended to disbelieve the story of a 
younger brother left behind. He wanted also 
to find out whether they were as unkind toward 
this brother as they had been toward him. 
Look in verses 16 to 20 and see the suggestion 
he made. 

While they were in prison those days they 
had plenty of opportunity to think on the mis- 
take they had made earlier. 

“During the years since Joseph had been 
separated from his brothers, these sons of Jacob 
had changed in character. Envious, turbulent, 
deceptive, cruel, and revengeful they had been; 
but now, when tested by adversity, they were 





shown to be unselfish, true to one another, de- 
voted to their father, and, themselves middle- 
aged men, subject to his authority.”—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 225. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 224, par. 3; p. 225, pars. 1, 2. 

TuHInK how the brothers had changed during 
the years since their crime. 

Pray that you may be kept from mistakes 
that may cause you regret. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Second Visit 


Open your Bible to Genesis 44. 

The ten brothers went home, and for a while 
the family had food to satisfy them, but then 
the corn began to get low, and Jacob told his 
sons to go again to Egypt and buy more. 

Judah told his father of the conditions laid 
down by the governor on the first visit. Very 
reluctantly Jacob at last consented to let Ben- 
jamin, his youngest, go with his other sons. 

The brothers were graciously received by 
Joseph, still unrecognized by them, and a feast 
was set before them. Joseph commanded his 
servants to set five times as much of everything 
before Benjamin. No signs of jealously were 
shown by the brothers at this special favor, 
and Joseph must have noticed this with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Still supposing that Joseph did not under- 
stand their language, the brothers freely con- 
versed with one another; thus he had a good 
opportunity to learn their real feelings.”— 
Patriarchs and Propets, pp. 228, 229. 

Joseph wanted to make one more test, how- 
ever. He ordered his own silver cup to be put 
secretly into Benjamin’s sack, and then when 
the brothers had gone a little distance on the 
homeward journey he sent men after them who 
examined the sacks and found the cup in Ben- 
jamin’s. Its discovery caused great consterna- 
tion. The brothers were hurried back to Joseph 
and accused of theft. Joseph declared that the 
one in whose sack the cup had been found 
should be made his servant. Read Judah's speech 
in verses 18 to 34. 

After this, Joseph knew indeed that his 
brothers had experienced a real conversion. He 
made his identity known to them, and there was 
great rejoicing. 


Not realizing who the governor was, the ten big brothers bowed down to their little brother! 
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For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 230, pars. 3-5. 


THINK how the brothers’ words and actions 
showed the fruits of repentance. 

Pray that your life and words may show that 
the grace of Christ is at work in your heart. 


THURSDAY 
Making It Right With Jacob 
Open your Bible to Genesis 45. 


Joseph heaped upon his brothers an abun- 
dance of gifts for his father, and a train of 
many wagons laden with the good things of 
Egypt wended its way back to Canaan. The 
hearts of the brothers were light with joy and 
happiness. At last they were home. Read verses 
25 and 26 and find what they told their father. 

The sight of the loaded wagons helped the 
old man believe the strange story his sons had 
told him. 

One thing remained to be done, however. 

“Another act of humiliation remained for 
the ten brothers. They now confessed to their 
father the deceit and cruelty that for so many 
years had imbittered his life and theirs. Jacob 
had not suspected them of so base a sin, but he 
saw that all had been overruled for good, and 
he forgave and blessed his erring children.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 232. 

Read verse 28 and see what Jacob resolved 
to do. 


Tutnk! Do you, however hard it may be, seek 
to undo the wrong you have done? 

Pray that you may experience a change of 
heart such as the brothers of Joseph had, when 
you need it. 


FRIDAY 
FINISH THE NAMEs of the twelve sons of Jacob: 

Reub........ LaV........ 

Issach........ BRS sccnia 

Ashe........ Jose........ 

Sime........ pee 

Zebul........ Ga........ 

Naphta........ Benja........ 


Underline the name of the son who was put 
into a pit by his brothers. 

Draw a circle around the name of the son 
who tried to dissuade his brothers from killing 
Joseph. 

Put a check mark beside the name of the 
brother who suggested selling Joseph to the 
merchants. 

Put a wavy line under the name of the 
brother who did not go with the others to 
buy corn in Egypt. 

Put two lines under the name of the brother 
who was left as a hostage in Egypt. 

Put a cross sign beside the name of the 
brother who pleaded with his father to let 
Benjamin go with them to Egypt, and who 
“pleaded for Benjamin when he was accused of 
stealing Joseph’s silver cup. 

Review the memory verse. 





“Can’t You Take a Dare?” 
From page 19 


“Can't ya take a dare?” Jim sneered. 

Ron couldn’t resist. Hesitantly he fol- 
lowed. 

When out about twenty feet, the boys 
stopped to look down. “It’s quite a drop, 
isn't it?” DuWayne commented. 

“Oh, not so far right here,” protested T 
“Say,” he added, “I'll bet you could jum 
from here.” 

“Are you crazy!” Jim exclaimed with 
more disgust than question in his tone. 

“Why, it’s nothing,” Ted went on. “Look, 
Ron,” he said, turning to the tallest of the 
boys. “I dare you to jump.” 

“I don’t know,” Ron murmured, looking 
down thoughtfully. 

“Come on, can’t ya take a dare?” Ted 
jibed. It was more than Ronnie could stand. 

“Will you jump if I do?” he asked. 

“If you jump first,” Ted assured him. 

Ron jumped. Down, down he went. The 
last thing he remembered was that the 
bridge was higher than he had thought, and 
then a sharp pain in his head turned the day 
into darkness. 

The boys up above watched the drama 
with wide eyes. They saw Ron’s head hit 
the cement stanchion and his limp body fall 
to the ground below. They stared at one 
another, not knowing what to say. 

“Somebody had better run for help,” Jim 
said. DuWayne ran toward the nearest 
farmhouse. But it seemed a long time be- 
fore the doctor and Ron’s parents arrived 
and found the boy still unconscious. Gently 
they carried him to the place where the car 
was parked and rushed him to the hospital, 
where the diagnosis showed him to have a 
bad concussion. 

Years passed before Ron regained nor- 
mal health. He had a lot of time to think 
about the foolishness of taking a dare. 
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Juniors Look Ahead! 


Swimming . . . Stories .. . Hikes... 
Track and Trail . . . Nature Study . . . Fun Galore! 


Let LIFE & HEALTH 
Help YOU Go to Camp! 


HERE’S HOW: Any junior boy or girl who sells only 10 subscriptions to LIFE AND 
HEALTH at $5.00, or 100 single copies at 50 cents, and turns in the full price to his 
Book and Bible House will be credited with $25.00 on his camp expense, official uni- 
form, and extra expense money. 
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TILLIE, the Box Turtle, No. 5-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1961 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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1. After drilling the hole in Tillie’s shell the man at- 
tached a long red thread through it and let her go. 
Later in the day he followed the thread and noticed 
that the turtle had wandered considerably, but not 
over a very large area. 2. He also carved the date on 


her shell so “ atl keep track of her and aude 
find out how long she would live. 3. He set out a 
piece of watermelon rind for her to eat, and began 
leaving food for her regularly at the same place. Soon 
she expected it and would come daily and wait for it. 














4. Soon he had her eating out of his hand, and she 
seemed to show no fear of him. 5. The children of 
the neighborhood were thrilled with the unusual pet, 
and Tillie did not seem to mind very much being 
picked up so long as she was not handled too roughly. 

















7. One day a strange male turtle appeared in the yard 
where Tillie was and showed a keen interest in her. 
8. However, he seemed to be ill-mannered and brutal. 
He began his attentions by nipping at her legs and 
butting her. She did not like it and closed her shell 
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6. The boys were cautioned to treat her gently, and 
they too had a lot of fun with Tillie. Sometimes they 
would have races with other turtles. The pet was 
good-natured but hardly affectionate, a quality one 
does not expect to find in cold-blooded creatures. 








tight. 9. This seemed to irritate him, and he contin- 
ued biting at her shell and butting and rooting at her 
till eventually he turned her over. It appeared very 
much as if it had been his purpose to do this, 
but why he would want to was hard to guess. 





